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(B)  There is no reason to believe that this ideal
of monarchy, as put forward by King James, was
unacceptable to the English public at the time of
his accession. Doubtless there was little enthusiasm
for his Scottish mannerisms and his Scottish friends;
but the possibilities which he sketched, of co-opera-
tion between the  subjects and the king for the
Common Weal, seem to have been generally accept-
able ; and certainly the speech of Sir Edward Phelips,
the newly chosen Speaker of the House of Commons,
indicates accordance with the views which the King
had expressed; "As the supreme and all powerful
"king of heaven hath created man to govern His
"works, so He but deputes terrestrial kings, in
"whom His image was, to govern men; but yet so,
" as still to think, that they themselves are but men;
"and to that end adorned with three imperial en-
"signs of honour; a crown, a sceptre, and a sword;
" commanding to the crown reverence, to the sceptre
"obedience, and to the sword fear: wherewith, in
"His divine distribution of Kings and kingdoms,
"He hath magnified and invested your sacred per-
"son, in the imperial throne of this most victorious
"and happy nation,  wherein you now do,  and
"Nestor like, long may, sit; not as a conqueror, by
"the sword, but as an undoubted inheritor by the
"sceptre; not as a step-father, by match or alliance,
"but as a true tender father, by descent of nature,
"to whom we your children are truly naturalised
"in our subjection, and from whom in our loyalty